This diagram indicates that cultural values lead to certain assumptions about human nature and social order. These in turn contribute both to the construction of theories of criminal conduct and to policies designed to control it. But the relationship is not all in one direction. While theories of crime are affected by prevailing values and beliefs, they also tend to alter these beliefs in return. Indeed, it is often difficult to tell whether changes in belief produce new theories or whether the reverse is true. But since it is likely that both things happen, it is clear that theories not only play an important role in the scientific game of accumulating knowledge but play a central role in constructing new social values and ways of responding to criminal conduct. Moreover, it is not always the scientific quality of any theory that will determine the uses to which it is put. Rather, its capacity to capture and give expression to emerging cultural trends may also determine its fate. How well it conforms to emerging beliefs and delinquency control policies may determine its popularity as much, if not more, than the actual evidence that can be brought to bear upon it.
Given the need to consider these possibilities, the examination of each body of theory has been organized to answer a series of questions:
1.  What are the beliefs about human nature and social order upon which it is constructed? What values does it reflect and what pictures of people and society does it portray?
2.  What is its underlying logic and basic content?
3.  What are its implications for social policy, and how has it actually affected policy?
4.  How well does it stand up to logical and empirical scrutiny?
Once these questions are answered, one is in a better position to draw some conclusion about the overall contribution of sociological theorists to our social construction of crime and to policies designed to control it.
I. CULTURAL DEVIANCE THEORY
The first body of theory is called "cultural deviance" theory. Its origins can be traced to the massive empirical studies and theorizing of two Chicago sociologists, Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay (1931, 1942, 1969; Shaw et al. 1929). The results of their endeavors, moreover, were nothing short of revolutionary because they diverged so markedly from the biological and psychodynamic explanations for crime that dominated science and social policy in the late nineteenth and first third of the twentieth centuries. to par-me. New York: Basic.
